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The Speed-Up In Population Growth 


Today modern medicine and 
technology can cut death rates in 
half almost overnight in agrar- 
ian lands of intense population 
pressure. 

Changes in death rates rather 
than in birth rates are speed- 
ing up the tempo of population 
growth for most of the human 
race. In Ceylon, for example, a 
malaria control campaign con- 
sisting of residual spraying of 
houses with DDT has unleashed 
an alarming increase in the rate 
of population growth. 

Ceylon’s death rate dropped 
one-third in one year—from 
20.3 * in 1946 to 14.3 in 1947. 
This was no fluke: the average 
for 1940-45 was 20.5; for 1946- 
50 was 14.6. 

In 1950, the birth rate held at 
40.3. With the death rate at 
12.6 the annual rate of natural 
increase—excess of births over 
deaths—amounted to about 28 
per thousand. The annual rate 
of growth, therefore, was nearly 
3 per cent. At that rate, numbers 
will double in 25 years or less. 


DEATH RATES SET TEMPO OF 
POPULATION GROWTH 


Ceylon has shown the world 
how quickly, easily and cheaply 
some death control measures 

* Vital statistics are given in terms 


of 1,000 of the population. 


1 For numbered references, see page 
16. 


which have become generally 
available since World War II 
can touch off population explo- 
sions in lands where over half 
the human race lives. 

People are accustomed to think 
that population explosions are 
caused by rocketing birth rates. 
This has rarely been true. As in 
the past, changes in death rates 
rather than in birth rates set the 
tempo of population growth. 

It took about seventy years for 
the death rate of the western 
world to drop as much as it did 
in one year in Ceylon. Sweden is 
a typical example. There the 
death rate dropped slowly—from 
20 in 1848-52 to 14 in 1918-22.1 

Decline of the death rate is 
one of the blessings of the mod- 
ern age. But the population 
health of any country cannot be 
evaluated in terms of either the 
death rate or the birth rate alone. 
In countries where migration is 
not a factor, the rate of natural 
increase determines the growth 
of populations. 


“COILED” AND “UNCOILED” COUN- 
TRIES HAVE DIFFERENT 
GROWTH PATTERNS 


Students of population have 
grouped the countries of the 
world into three categories with 
respect to their patterns of births 
and deaths. Table I (page 12) 
shows changes since 1936 in 
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rates of increase for 23 coun- 
tries. 

Until recently Ceylon was 
among the Class III countries— 
some call them “coiled” countries 
because of their huge potential 
for population increase. All Class 
III countries are agrarian and 
they have scarcely felt the im- 
pact of modern medicine and 
technology. Their teeming popu- 
lations press heavily on re- 
sources. 

Death rates are high; infant 
mortality is high; life expect- 
ancy at birth is about 30 years. 
Birth rates are near the limit of 
human fertility: between 40-50. 
Because of the high death rate 
the rate of natural increase is 
low. Maximum fertility is needed 
to keep populations in balance. 

In Class III countries death 
rates are tied to the economy. 
In years of abundant harvests 
fewer die and numbers increase 
rapidly. In years of crop fail- 
ures, famine is rife and the dan- 
ger of epidemics is increased. 
Deaths multiply and numbers 
are held in check or decline. 
Over the years the tempo of 
population growth or decline is 
set mainly by the death rate. The 
rates of natural increase see- 
saw but do not greatly increase. 

Remove the check of high 
death rates on the rate of natural 
increase, without some concomi- 
tant check on birth rates, and 
what happens? The “uncoiling” 
process is set into motion. This 
produces an alarming spurt in 
the rate of natural increase, and 
in total numbers. 

This is happening in Ceylon. 
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The rate of natural increase for 
the period 1936-40 was 14.5 per 
cent. It jumped to 25.1 per cent 
in the period 1946-50. Total 
numbers grew from approxi- 
mately 535 million in 1936 to 
about 73 million in 1950. Today 
Ceylon has only one-half acre of 
arable land per person. If the 
current rate persists, population 
density will be doubled by 1975. 

Ceylon is moving from Class 
III to Class II. This group is 
“uncoiling’: passing from the 
traditional pattern of high death 
rates and high birth rates to the 
pattern of low death rates and 
low birth rates. Puerto Rico and 
Japan are Class II countries 
which have continued to “uncoil’”’ 
very rapidly for at least two 
generations. 

In Class II countries death 
rates decline to the level of Class 
I countries much faster than 
birth rates. At present infant 
mortality is declining and life 
expectancy is increasing. Rates 
of natural increase are high, 
alarmingly so, with few excep- 
tions. These countries are ex- 
periencing population explosions 
in varying degrees. 

Class I countries have com- 
pleted the uncoiling process. 
Western European and North 
American countries are in this 
group. Infant mortality is low; 
life expectancy at birth is ap- 
proaching 70 years. Low birth 
rates and low death rates keep 
the rates of natural increase 
fairly low. 

In Class I countries, fluctua- 
tions in birth rates rather than 
in death rates cause changes in 
the rates of natural increase. 
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Therefore the tempo of popula- 
tion growth or decline is set by 
birth rates. 

Death rates, in general, rarely 
go above 15. Nothing less than 
a major war greatly affects them. 
Birth rates on the other hand are 
tied to the economy. A minor 
economic improvement will raise 
birth rates, while a recession will 
lower them. 

Low birth rates during the de- 
pression years led some students 
to predict that the United States 
population would level off before 
1980. Improved economic con- 
ditions during the 1940’s brought 
increases in the birth rate which 
invalidated these prophecies. 
The rate of natural increase has 
doubled. Stabilization seems at 
least two generations in the 
future. 


WORLD RATE OF GROWTH HAS 
STEADILY INCREASED SINCE 
1650 

As late as the seventeenth cen- 
tury, recurring epidemics and 
famines in many parts of the 
world cut back populations dras- 
tically—in some areas as much 
as one-third. Epidemics and 
famines have been less fre- 
quent since the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. Population 
growth has accelerated: 


Date Estimated 


World ? 


Annual Per Cent 
Growth During 


Population Preceding 

( Millions) Period 
Vo ne 545 ae 
i ee 728 0.29 
ee 906 0.44 
Se 1,171 0.51 
Sn at 1,608 0.63 
| ,400 0.81 


The present world rate of in- 


“# crease is about 1.0 per cent per 
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year. That may not seem high, 
but it is high. It is without 
precedent in history. 

That compound interest re- 
wards the patient investor with 
an impressive increase in his 
capital over the years has been a 
standard argument for thrift 
ever since Ben Franklin wrote 
Poor Richard’s Almanac. The 
world population of 2.4 billion 
represents a sizable “capital in- 
vestment.” At the current one 
per cent rate the population will 
double at compound interest in 
70 years rather than in a hun- 
dred years. Furthermore the 
interest rate has constantly in- 
creased during the past century. 

In terms of human beings, the 
1.0 per cent rate means approxi- 
mately 25 million more people on 
earth each year; 68 thousand 
more each day. Should the pres- 
ent rate of increase persist, there 
will be approximately 4.1 billion 
people on this earth by the year 
2000; about 7 billion by 2050. 
Should the rate of natural in- 
crease continue to increase as it 
has in the past, these estimates 
are too low to be realistic. The 
interest rate in Ceylon is now 
almost 3 per cent. 


POPULATION PRESSURE UNDER- 
CUTS “FOUR FREEDOMS” 

The speed-up in the rate of 
natural increase causes an ever 
increasing drain on the earth’s 
capital resources. This creates 
serious political, economic and 
social problems which threaten 
world peace. 

The promise of security and 
abundance contained in the 
United Nations charter cannot 
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possibly be fulfilled without im- 
proving the levels of living for 
three-quarters of the world’s 
people. It is unrealistic to think 
in terms of food alone because 
all of the earth’s resources are 
involved. 

To maintain the present levels 
of living—precarious though 
they are for most of the world— 
the planet’s product must in- 
crease more than one per cent 
each year. To afford a visible 
improvement, a two per cent 
annual increase is needed. 

The free world hopes to im- 
prove living levels of people in 
“undeveloped” areas by technical 
and economic aid. This hope can 
materialize only if steps are 
taken in each country to increase 
the national product faster than 
the population. If population 
grows faster, the per capita 
share will be less—the living 
levels will drop even further. 

It should be remembered that 
in Ceylon no technical or eco- 
nomic aid was furnished through 
United States or United Nations 
programs. The simple expedient 
of house spraying with DDT did 
the job. The cost was about 12- 
15 cents per capita per annum.? 
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The report of this program in 
Ceylon is an enlightening docu- 
ment. It should be read by 
all who believe that “technical 
know-how” will provide the food 
and other basic necessities of 
life in time to care for popula- 
tion increases. The report con- 
cludes with two provocative 
paragraphs: 

“Can the improvement in the 
health of the people be main- 
tained? What would happen, for 
example, if a future war pre- 
vented the importation of sup- 
plies of DDT? Has the reduc- 
tion in the incidence of malaria 
created greater problems, by in- 
creasing the population pressure, 
than existed in the past? 

“What has happened in Ceylon 
is also happening or can happen 
in the other countries of the 
East. There are hopes of im- 
proved health and of increased 
expectation of life for the 
swarming millions of Asia but 
the difficulties due to population 
pressure will then be intensified. 
If these difficulties can be solved, 
then the ‘new world’ of the 
future may be found in the 
Fast.” 4 
—ROBERTC.CooK, Acting Editor 


Population Facts and Fancies 


Public interest in population has 
grown rapidly during the past five 
years. To meet the ever-growing de- 
mand for more information the Bu- 
reau launched a second publication on 
March 24 which will henceforth be 
called the Population Newsletter. 

The Newsletter will be released as 
occasion arises to discuss items of 
special interest. It will not replace 


the Population Bulletin but will sup- 
plement it. 

Speaking of the Bulletin, when the 
United Nations recently released a 
publication which preempts our name 
we were reminded of a story which 
has pursued a leisurely course through 
New York City newspapers during 
past months. As the story goes, an 
enterprising barber has for years been 
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operating the United Nations Barber 
Shop on Third Avenue near 42nd 
Street. When the U. N. set up busi- 
ness on the East River, some of the 
Secretariat looked askance at the 
barber shop as a burlesque detraction 
of U. N.’s granite and glass elegance. 
Accordingly, legal action was taken to 
force the owner of the shop to change 
the name. The court returned a deci- 
sion in favor of the owner. 

Like the man who owns the United 
Nations Barber Shop, the Population 
Reference Bureau has no intention of 
changing the name of its Bulletin. 
We hope our readers will be able to 
thread their way through the confu- 
sion which is bound to result from 
this rather perplexing situation. 

Nor can we with conscience miti- 
gate the confusion by adopting a less 
critical tone when U. N. policy regard- 
ing population pressure lacks realism. 
When it seems necessary to unload 
old shoes or dead cats in the direction 
of the headquarters of world govern- 
ment, we will continue to do so. 

Our first Newsletter is a case in 
point. It dealt with a book by 
Dr. Josue de Castro entitled “Geog- 
raphy of Hunger.” The Bureau 
viewed with alarm Dr. de Castro’s 
moot ideas since the book seemed to 
have quasi-official sponsorship of the 
Food and Agricultural Organization 
of the United Nations. It appears 
that the endorsement of Dr. de Cas- 
tro’s views by FAO is of the spirit 
rather than of the procedure. 

In a letter to an officer of the Bu- 
reau an FAO spokesman had this to 
say: “We are naturally anxious that 
FAO as an organization shall not 
be regarded as responsible for the 
contents of the book, as obviously it 
cannot be. ... All I think you can 
accuse us of is that we do not regard 
as impossible the task of feeding the 
world’s increasing millions if the 
world’s resources of capital and tech- 
nical knowledge are bent to the task. 
Indeed, not to accept this would be a 
betrayal of our objectives and a de- 
nial of our beliefs.” 

Whether “the world’s resources of 
capital and technical knowledge” alone 
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can increase even the food supply (ig- 
noring other necessities) of the rap- 
idly multiplying human race in time 
to avert disaster is the basic problem. 
Can the solution be found by applying 
“technical know-how” to only half of 
the problem? Human reproduction is 
a factor equally as important to a 
solution as food production. To ignore 
that is to live in a world of fantasy. 

The public has a right to the facts 
about population and its related prob- 
lems. The Bulletin will continue to 
give these facts, as it has over the 
past decade, because realizable objec- 
tives must be founded on facts. 


NEWSLETTER FAN MAIL 


It seems to us that it is our duty 
to share with our readers the inspir- 
ing response which was accorded our 
first Newsletter. We regret that space 
limitations allow only a few to be 
excerpted here: 


“. , . you have done well in point- 
ing out the errors of the book. I read 
the article by de Castro in The Nation 
with much disgust. . . . Too many in 
these days are minimizing the dangers 
of overpopulation, and they write and 
speak quite as though food alone were 
the only essential that makes life 
worth the living. Food, of course, is 
basic to life on this planet, but if life 
is to be worthwhile it is necessary that 
adequate housing, clothing and many 
other essentials be included.” 


% * * 


“As I stated in my first reaction, I 
was alarmed by the one chapter of 
de Castro’s book which he sent me in 
manuscript form for my comments. 
His desire to speak at the same time 
as a philosopher and as a scientist 
while being intimately tied in with 
many political situations certainly 
leads to confusion. Your review is 
splendid and I hope it will receive wide 
distribution.” 
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“Your Bulletin of March 24 com- 
menting on de Castro’s book is both 
interesting and important. Criticism 
of this sort is highly essential today in 
all fields. A great mass of published 
material is being panned out from 
sources whose only claim to recogni- 
tion is the chance occupancy of some 
official or quasi-official position.” 


* = *@ 


“What concerns me, in the face of 
present day conditions, is the theoriz- 
ing about the future. The fact is our 
present population—at least a good 
third of it—is undernourished, to use 
an understatement, and our agricul- 
tural production, new methods and old, 
and our distribution of what we have 
at present falls far short of taking 
care of present needs.” 

—Librarian. 
* * * 


“..,.I1 am amazed that both Sir 
John Boyd-Orr and Dr. Boudreau 
should have missed the fallacy in the 
book.” 


* * * 


“I appreciate having this release. I 
have been very much disturbed re- 
cently by the easy way in which a 
number of writers seem to be assum- 
ing that it will be relatively easy in 
the future for science to pass a mira- 
cle and create food for the world’s 
hungry millions. I believe there is wis- 
dom in your position.” 

—College President. 


* * * 


“The most regrettable thing about 
the whole food and population problem 
is that, to the general public, it seems 
to be a debate between those who want 
to control population and those who 
want to increase food production. It 
should be—but is not—obvious that all 
possible effort to reduce the birth rate 
PLUS all possible effort to increase 
food production will still fall short of 
decreasing human misery fast enough 
to give us a safe world to live in. 
Population, production, conservation, 
and disease control make a complex 
too great to be presented in its en- 
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tirety. So we get four kinds of presen- 
tation, each emphasizing its speciality 
and muddling the other aspects—and 
that poor fish, the “general reader,” 
says, ‘“‘Come on, let’s lick the Commu- 


nists.” 
ok * * 


“When I was a student of Sorokin’s 
more than 25 years ago he used to tell 
us about his book, Hunger As a Factor 
in Human Behavior, which he wrote in 
Russia during the great famine there, 
and which the Bolsheviks destroyed 
just as it was about to be printed. He 
said that during that famine, as star- 
vation progressed, women ceased men- 
struating and men lost the ability to 
copulate with women. The human 
body in a state of hunger uses the 
energy necessary for reproduction in 
order to survive. . . . Sexual energy, 
when uninhibited by strong social con- 
trols and tabus, seems to bear a close 
relationship between its active mani- 
festation and food supply. We know 
that times of harvesting and planting 
have long been times of marriage and 
of procreation.” 

—Professor of Sociology. 
* * * 


“... a program that ignores the 
reproduction factor is, as you say, 
,” 


‘doomed to failure’. 
—College President. 


* * * 


“The introduction it [de Castro’s 
book] received from Pearl Buck, John 
Boyd-Orr and others astounded me. If 
people with their experience can be 
taken in by this argument what can 
one expect of the average American? 
I find the same slip-shod reasoning 
among supposedly intelligent friends 
here. It makes me conclude that on 
the whole logic is wholly subservient 
to emotionally determined attitudes in 
the bulk of the human race. 

“Fortunately the economic impossi- 
bility of feeding the human race from 
our bread basket seems to be recog- 
nized by more and more Americans 
and there is hope that we may stop 
short of bankruptcy.” 

—Professor of Anatomy. 
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